The George Sand~

My optimism has had a rude j olt of late, I worked up a j oy,
a courage at the idea of seeing you here. It was like a cure
that I carefully contrived, but you are worried about your
dear, old mother, and certainly I can not protest.

Well, if, before your departure from Paris, I can finish
Cadio, to which I am bound under pain of having nothing
wherewith to pay for my tobacco and my shoes, I shall go with
Maurice to embrace you. If not, I shall hope for you about
the middle of the summer. My children, quite unhappy by this
delay, beg to hope for you also, and we hope it so much the
more because it would be a good sign for the dear mother.

Maurice has plunged again into Natural History; he wants
to perfect himself in the micros; I learn on the rebound. When
I shall have fixed in my head the name and the appearance of
two or three thousand imperceptible varieties, I shall be well
advanced, don't you think so ? Well, these studies are veritable
octopuses, which entwine about you and which open to you I
don't know what infinity. You ask if it is the destiny of man
to drink the infinite; my heavens, yes, don't doubt it, it is his
destiny, since it is his dream and his passion.

Inventing is absorbing also; but what fatigue afterwards!
How empty and worn out intellectually one feels, when one
has scribbled for weeks and months about that animal with
two legs which has the only right to be represented in novels!
I see Maurice quite refreshed and rejuvenated when he returns
from his beasts and his pebbles, and if I aspire to come out from
my misery, it is to bury myself also in studies, which in the
speech of the Philistines, are not of any use. Still it is worth
more than to say mass and to ring the bell for the adoration
of the Creator.

Is it true what you tell me of G------? Is it possible? I can

not believe it. Is there in the atmosphere which the earth
engenders nowadays, a gas, laughing or otherwise, which sud-
denly seizes the brain, and carries it on to commit extrava-